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nobility of bearing, he soon rose to power and distinction in
the palace; and as Master of the Mint, and afterwards as
Commander of the City Guard,1 he found means to render
himself indispensable, as he had always been agreeable, to the
harem. Nor was the young courtier less acceptable to the
Caliph. Entrusted by him on a critical occasion with the
supremely difficult mission of comptrolling the expenditure of
the army in Africa, where the General-in-Chief had proved over
prodigal or over rapacious, Ibn-Abu-Amir acquitted himself with
such extraordinary skill and tact, that he won the respect and
admiration, not only of the Caliph whose treasury he protected,
but of the general whose extravagance he checked, and even
of the common soldiers of the army, who are not usually drawn
to a civilian superintendent, or to a reforming treasury official
from headquarters. The expenses were curtailed; but the
campaign was successful, and the victorious general and the yet
more victorious Cadi,2 shared on equal terms the honour of a
triumphal entry into the capital.

On the death of Hakam,, in September, 976, Ibn^Afyi-Arnir
showed no less than his usual tact and vigour in suppressing a
palace intrigue, and placing the young Hisham on the throne
of his father. The Caliph was but twelve years of age, and
his powerful guardian, supported by the harem, beloved by the
people, and feared by the vanquished conspirators, took upon
himself the entire administration of the kingdom, repealed
some obnoxious taxes, reformed the organisation of the army
and sought to confirm and establish his power by a war against
his neighbours in the north. The peace which had so long
prevailed between Moor and Christian was thus rudely broken,
and the Moslem once more carried his arms across the northern
frontier. The campaign was eminently suecessrulIBfi-Abu-
Amir, who contrived not only to vanquish his enemies but to
please his friends, became at once the master of the palace
and of the army. The inevitable critic was found to say that
the victor was a diplomatist and a lawyer rather than a great
general; but he was certainly a great leader of men, and if he
was at any time unskilled in the conduct of a battle, he owned
from the first that higher skill of knowing whom to trust with
command. Nor was he less remarkable for his true military
virtue of constant clemency to the vanquished.

1 Afterwards vali al Medina, or the governor of the city.

2 The title with which he had been specially invested was that of Cadi of
Africa.